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THE ART AMATEUR. 




JKg PolrjBoob. 

Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things arc true. 

— Much Ado About Nothing. 

HE New York street decora- 
tions on the occasion of the 
Centennial celebration were 
on the whole very creditable. 
The national colors were 
combined with taste and in- 
genuity, and the display was 
general enough throughout 
the city to give it the appear- 
ance of being spontaneous 
and patriotic. On some of 
the larger buildings strings 
of evergreens were used with 
the red, white and blue more 
effectively than might have 
seemed possible. The dis- 
play of fireworks in the pub- 
lic squares was good, but individual attempts at illu- 
mination were few and meagre compared with what one 
would see on f£te occasions in European cities. In 
some private houses, the old-fashioned method was 
adopted of drawing up the blinds and putting lighted 
candles in the windows, and the result was so good that 
one could not but regret that this simple kind of illu- 
mination should not have been more general. 

* 
In commending the street decorations, exception is 
made, of course, to the ridiculous Gothic arches in Fifth 
Avenue, with their pasteboard-looking statues. In con- 
trast with these childish attempts was the really beauti- 
ful structure at the Fifth Avenue entrance to Washing- 
ton Square, designed by Mr. Stanford White. It is 
hard to understand why this gentleman, or some other 
architect of reputation, was not called upon to design 
the other arches and to supervise the erection of stands, 
as at Union Square, for instance, where only the head 
of the statue of Lincoln was left visible. Certainly 
enough money was spent during the two days of the 
celebration to have produced the most artistic effects, if 
supervision of the details had been intrusted to some 
competent person. But it really seems hopeless to look 
for good taste in any such matter, when, even with the 
aid of " Society," the most pretentious public function in 
New York for a century ends in a drunken orgy like the 
ball at the Metropolitan Opera House, where the guests 
had to be driven from the supper-room by policemen 
with drawn clubs. Truly, courtly manners these, to 
mark the growth of culture in the metropolis of the 
Republic after the lapse of a hundred years ! 

In view of the manner in which the French laugh at 
us on account of our uncivilized tariff on works of art, 
the following is interesting reading : 

" An absurd instance of the length to which the policy of pro- 
tection is carried out by French douaniers was told the other 
day by M. MaspeVo to some friends. He had brought back from 
Egypt a royal mummy. Of course the case had to be opened at 
Marseilles. Being told it contained a Pharaoh, the officer looked 
up ' Pharaoh' in the tariff; but as it was not to be found, he 
decided that Pharaohs, being an article of which there was no 
mention, should be taxed according to the highest scale. So 
M. Maspe'ro was made to pay as for dried fish." 

The "opening" at Messrs. Herter Brothers of the 
collection of the Chinese Ambassador, Chang Yen 
Hoon, on April 25th, disclosed choice specimens of 
blue-and-white, sang-de-bceuf, and various small pieces, 
notably of the Sung and Ming periods, besides lacquers 
and carvings. It was essentially the cabinet of a Chi- 
nese gentleman, who had acquired each object solely on 
its merits. The high prices put on certain unique pieces, 
such as those of very early porcelain, and the low ones 
on such objects as the charming " peach-blow " ink- 
holder, of unusual size, secured by Mrs. Anderson for 
$150, illustrated the difference in estimating the value of 
such things here and in China ; the prices were de- 
termined by the owner abroad, the collection being sold 
here only on commission. 

" The Decay of Lying" is the taking title of a very 
ingenious article, written in the form of an imag- 
inary dialogue, by Oscar Wilde, in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Lying in art is what he pleads for. " The proper 
school to learn art is not Life, but Art," he declares. 



He protests that " facts are not merely finding a footing 
in history, but they are usurping the domain of Fancy, 
nnd have invaded the kingdom of Romance. Their 
chilling touch is over everything. They are vulgarizing 
mankind. The crude commercialism of America, its 
materializing spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of 
things and its lack of imagination and of high, unat- 
tainable ideals, are entirely clue to that country having 
adopted for its national hero a man who, according to 
his own confession, was incapable of telling a lie." He 
thinks it is not too much to say that the story of George 
Washington and the cherry-tree has done more harm, 
and in a shorter space of time, than any other moral 
tale in the whole of literature. Sooner or late society, 
he says, must return to its lost leader, " the cultured and 
fascinating liar." 

Mr. Wilde goes to the extent of declaring that life 
imitates art, that life, in fact, is the mirror, and art the 
reality, and he sets out to prove the truth of this paradox 
in a very amusing way. Hear him : 

" A great artist invents a type, and Life tries to copy it, to re- 
produce it in a popular form, like an enterprising publisher. 
Neither Holbein nor Vandyck found in England what they have 
given us. They brought their types with them, and Life, with her 
keen imitative faculty, set herself to supply the master with mod- 
els. The Greeks, with their quick artistic instinct, understood 
this, and set in the bride's chamber the statue of Hermes or of 
Apollo, that she might bear children like the works of art that 
she looked at. They knew that life gains from art not merely 
spirituality, depth of thought and passion, soul-turmoil or soul- 
peace, but that she can form herself on the very lines and colors of 
art, and can reproduce the dignity of Pheidias as well as the 
grace of Praxiteles. Hence came their objection to realism. 
They disliked it on purely social grounds. They felt that it 
inevitably makes people ugly, and they were perfectly right." 

No great artist ever sees things as they really are, we 
are told. If he did, he would cease to be an artist. 
The Japanese people, for instance, it is declared, are the 
deliberate creation of certain Japanese artists. "The 
actual people who live in Japan are not unlike the gen- 
eral run of English people — that is to say, they are ex- 
tremely commonplace, and have nothing curious or ex- 
traordinary about them. In fact, the whole of Japan is 
a pure invention." So in Greek art argues the inge- 
nious Oscar. " Do you think that Greek art ever tells us 
what the Greek people were like?" he asks. "Do you 
believe that the Athenian women were like the stately, 
dignified figures of the Parthenon frieze, or like those 
marvellous goddesses who sat in the triangular pediments 
of the same building? If you judge from the art, they 
certainly were so. But read an authority, like Aristoph- 
anes, for instance. You will find that the Athenian 
ladies laced tightly, wore high-heeled shoes, dyed their 
hair yellow, painted and rouged their faces, and were 
exactly like any silly fashionable or fallen creature 
of our own day. We look back on the ages entirely 
through the medium, of Art, and Art very fortunately 
has never once told us the truth." 
* 

The Secretan collection, my Paris correspondent in- 
forms me, is not to be brought to the block — at least 
not yet. Mr. Secretan has made arrangements by 
which certain creditors accept his pictures as security 
for loans advanced to him. If he can meet his engage- 
ments within a set time, the gallery will be reconsti- 
tuted, and no rival collector will benefit by the collapse 
of his copper schemes. This may mean a great deal, 
not only to him, but to the dealers. Though their 
names are kept secret, it may not be difficult to guess 
who some of the capitalists are who continue thus 
kindly to employ their money in helping Mr. Secretan. 
They are, in all likelihood, people who would suffer by 
a further overstocking of the picture market and a con- 
sequent sudden fall in values. 

* * 
* 

What this might amount to, should the collection 
have to be disposed of at public sale, may be imagined 
from some statements made by Mr. Albert Wolf in 
" Le Figaro." The Secretan collection, he says, con- 
sists of some two hundred canvases, a good many cu- 
rios, and a single piece of sculpture, the original marble 
of Falguiere's " Diana." Sixty of the pictures are old 
masters, mostly of the Flemish school. Van Dyck, 
Ostade, Van Meiris, Cuyp, Teniers were Mr. Secretan 's 
favorites. He had a fine Rubens and a Peter de 
Hoog, the celebrated " Consultation," which Mr. Wolf 
calls one of the pearls of his collection, and for which 
he paid $12,000. Among the moderns, the best repre- 
sented are those known as of "the school of 1830." 



There are ten examples of Troy on, eight of Rousseau, 
among them the " Charcoal-Burner's Hut," which cost 
$28,000; two of Delacroix ; examples of Decamps, Jules 
Dupre, and Corot ; half a dozen of Fromentin, and not 
less than twenty-two of Meissonier. For this last painter 
Mr. Secretan had a marked preference ; seven or eight 
unfinished pictures in various stages, and a considerable 
number that may rank among the artist's best works, 
show that the buyer in this case made a study of his 
acquisitions. Public opinion has placed the value of 
these Meissoniers very high. Mr. Wolf estimates them 
at from four to five hundred thousand dollars. Among 
them is one which figured at the Universal Exposition 
of 1878. It represents a regiment of cuirassiers in line, 
with an astonishing variety of movement. It was 
bought from the Crabbe collection of Brussels for $70,- 
000. To these must be added the famous " Angelus" 
of Millet, bought at the Wilson sale in 1881 for $12,- 
000, sold to Petit, and bought back at a price which 
gave the latter $20,000 profit on his transaction be- 
cause he was able to show an offer from an American 
amateur which had found him out, though addressed 
simply "to the proprietor of the 'Angelus.'" The 
glory of this title seemed to Mr. Secretan worth any 
money. The picture since its recovery has not been 
hung upon the walls of his gallery, but has occupied, all 
alone, a sort of niche draped around with plush, where 
it might be worshipped by visitors. 

* 
The collection, if it should be sold, would bring, Mr. 
Wolf thinks, far less than it cost. None of the collec- 
tions formed during the "furious folly of the years 1879, 
'80 and '81," he maintains, will ever bring their owners 
the sums laid out on them. At that period, everything 
brought more than its real value. Even the dealers 
paid extravagant prices, because they were sure of selling 
again in a day or two at a very handsome profit. All 
the rich men of Paris made a rush to invest in paintings 
at the same moment when America began buying. 
This began at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
under the mistaken notion that France was ruined 
financially and that works of art might be had cheap. 
We see the same thing repeated every time that some 
disaster temporarily lowers prices. The rebellion in 
Japan has made the fortunes of Japanese art dealers 
and manufacturers, and, perhaps, the best thing that 
could now happen for firmly established houses in the 
picture line would be such a " crash " as might be 
brought about by the sale of the Secretan collection. 

■i: 

IT probably cost Mr. Secretan about $2,500,000. 
Mr. Wolf thinks that he might get back $1,500,000, 
and this is probably a fair estimate. It must be re- 
membered that many of the most liberal picture-buyers 
of Paris are involved more or less in the failure of Mr. 
Secretan 's and of other big gambling ventures. Such 
success as the sale might have would depend largely on 
the buying capacity of America and of England. 

* 
Personally, it may be interesting to know, Mr. 
Secretan is square-shouldered, of medium height, a little 
over fifty, and looks not unlike an officer of cavalry in 
citizen's dress." His house, No. 12 Rue de Moncey,was 
like a vast museum. Pictures and bibelots overflowed 
from the gallery into the salons, and from these through 
the rest of the house. From 1879 he has bought con- 
stantly. His principal rival, Defoer Bey, after sinking 
$300,000 in pictures, sold his collection while times were 
still good. But Secretan kept on buying up to the mo- 
ment when the failure of his copper speculation put an 
end, at least temporarily, to his career as a collector. 

Nothing seems to exercise the French writers of the 
day on art matters so much as the question whether the 
present demand for French pictures in this country and 
in England is likely to continue and increase. As the 
majority of French artists do not sell directly to Eng- 
lishmen or Americans, and as the majority of artists 
everywhere are very little curious about the ultimate 
sources of their present prosperity and very little solic- 
itous about the future, it has always seemed to me that 
this anxiety on the part of the journalists must reflect a 
similar feeling on the part of the dealers and that large 
class of collectors who buy on speculation. In a recent 
article M. Louis de Fourcaud returns to this question, 
and, in vulgar parlance, "lets the cat out of the bag." 
Apropos of the coming dispersion of the Secretan 
collection, M. de Fourcaud shows up the nature 
of many of the collections of paintings now being 
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formed, and, by implication, that of the originator of the 
great copper speculation. He compares the latter di- 
rectly with the collections of Mr. de Goncourt and Mr. 
Groult, who confine themselves to a specialty, and who 
buy out what is best in a line of works thoroughly 
studied and appreciated by them. Mr. Secr£tan paid 
$70,000 for Meissonier's " Cuirassiers in Line," a piece 
of folly which might be matched several times over on 
this side the Atlantic ; but he bought a little of every- 
thing, here and there, without distinction of period or of 
school ; his speculative instinct, as blind here as else- 
where, led him, in the matter of painting, to trust to the 
general " boom " for modern French works and not to 
attempt a "corner" of any particular class or quality 
of painting; and M. de Fourcaud predicts that the 
sale will turn out another disaster. In fact, what can a 
man expect who, without, taste or special training, in 
three or four years puts two or two and a half millions 
of dollars into works of art? He may trust in the rise 
in price of the paintings of particular artists just as he 
.may to the future of certain stocks, judging not from 
any knowledge of their intrinsic value, but from their 
past career in the market. And he may trust also to 
the widening of the market to secure a like rise of price 
for his other possessions. But there is a limit beyond 
which values cannot be pushed ; and if the demand for 
good painting is increasing, so is the supply. 

*** 
One of the most deplorable consequences of this 
entrance of the speculator into the art field is that, in 
M. de Fourcaud's words, " Many of the painters most 
in vogue have become but half artists and half finan- 
ciers." Those who pay any attention to the way in 
which their work is made to serve as material for specu- 
lation, as the object of a bull or a bear movement, can 
hardly fail to be tempted into this sort of thing them- 
selves. If they give way to the temptation, they become 
'interested in the quotations, high or low, attached to 
their names, they become stock jobbers, and so much 

. the less artists. The hopes excited by speculation have 
not always been deceived. " Many artists enjoying the 
public favor," says M. de Fourcaud, delicately, "have 
realized large fortunes, and in consequence people have 
imagined that any painter may easily become a million- 

e aire. The painter has become a personage to be re- 
garded by calculating mothers, caressed and respected 
by society, less for any talent which he may have than 
for the wealth in which he is imagined to be rolling. 
For his part, he often does his best to give himself the 
airs.of a nabob. He .is to be seen everywhere — in society, 
at first nights; he hunts, keeps his equipage, or at 
the least maintains a luxuriously furnished home. If 
he does not pay his way, that is his affair. I know of 
a certain artist of whom people are never done talking 
that he has the greatest trouble to make ends meet. 
Serious artists smile at this sort of thing, which they find 
ridiculously stupid. But for these others, the life which 
seems so happy and brilliant is cruelly deceitful. They 
sell so much' that it is a marvel. They work like factory 
hands ; they follow the fashions ; they aim to flood the 
market with whatever line of goods is in demand. But 
the day when fashion shows itself more versatile than 
their talent, and when they can no longer find a sale, 
their condition will be frightful." More than one of our 
own artists might, with some modifications, have sat for 
the above portrait. But I know of none of our men 
who " hunt " or who can boast of an " equipage " and 
,f society," and the American artist seems to get on very 
well, and each without the other. 

* * 
* 

For the budding collector the following tale, told by 
M. de Fourcaud, has a moral : " It was in 1882, during 
the sitting of the commission charged to investigate the 
condition of art industries and of the workers in them, 
of which I had the honor to be one. The witnesses, with- 
out exception, one after the other, brought us the same 
complaints about the strange tastes of self-styled re- 
fined people, who are deplorably inclined, so they said, 
to the modern antique. One of them, Mr. Soyer, a 
clever enameller, made known to us an interesting ex- 
perience : ' I was shown one day,' said he, ' an enamel 
representing the death of the Duke de Guise, which I was 
asked if I could repair. I replied that it was easy, since 
the enamel was not separated from the ground and was 
not much damaged. Still, one part I would have to do 
over again. " How will you do it ?" I was asked. " In 
the same way as when I made the piece." " How ! I 
paid ten thousand francs for this enamel, and you pretend 
to say that it was made in your shop?" "Certainly; it is a 



design of Philippoteaux's which I found in L'lllustration, 
and which I have arranged. If you wish, I will show 
you the enlargement." " But it is not possible ; it was 
black with dirt when I bought it ; you do not know 
what a time it took to clean it." " Oh, I understand. 
They simply put a ' culotte ' on it. I will show you the 
tracing of the design " — which I did.' " Collectors are not 
always so simple as this one, M.de Fourcaud admits, but 
most of them are easily outbargained ; and in the case 
of modern paintings it is so very easy simply to change 
a signature ! " And the world is now so full of false 
canvases that it is already difficult to tell the true. In 
fifty years there will be no means of establishing the 

falseness of the others." 

* * 
* 

One main cause of the multiplication of forgeries 
which helps to make the speculative collector's way so 
hard is the tendency to undervalue the talents of artists 
who are not much talked about. Let a man get a repu- 
tation for any particular style of work, and very soon he 
is credited with everything good in that style. It is 
thus that almost all the woodcuts done in France at a 
certain period are ascribed to Bernard Salomon, and all 
the bindings of a subsequent period to Derome. M. 
de Fourcaud has a pleasing anecdote in point concern- 
ing a celebrated painting on panel in the cathedral of 
Aix representing Moses and the Burning Bush. The 
connoisseurs have long been unanimous in attributing it 
to Johann Van Eyck. Nevertheless, some rummaging an- 
tiquarian, who was not a connoisseur, but who was look- 
ing through the archives of the cathedral for purposes 
of his own, has discovered that this "Van Eyck " is by a 
painter of Avignon of the fifteenth century, by name 

Nicolas Froment. 

* * 
* 

With so many rocks ahead in the forms of overpro- 
duction, changes of fashion and counterfeiting, the 
speculative collectors and artists must expect that their 
prosperity, such as it is, will be checkered by an occa- 
sional Black Friday. But the methods of the Bourse 
applied to the commerce in works of art will prevent, as 
M. de Fourcaud foresees, any such sudden and wide- 
spread and irretrievable ruin as less moderate prophets 
predict. In these conditions, with syndicates formed to 
control the output of a master, " or, to speak exactly, of 
a producer reputed such," a fall in price may be sure 
to come, but it will not come all at once. The property 
will be bravely and skilfully defended. For the rest, 
there is, we believe, no occasion to fear for the future of 
art, whatever may befall the gentlemen referred to 
above. The greater number of artists of talent will al- 
ways be little affected by either " booms " or crises. 
Unknown as a rule to the speculators, they will plod on 
their way and live pretty much as usual, even should 
—to use an expressive phrase of " the street " — the 
bottom fall out of the market. 

* * * 

It is curious that at the very time an appeal is being 
made in this country to American print dealers to re- 
frain from reproducing European engravings without au- 
thority, the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company is 
getting judgment against a firm of London pottery and 
porcelain dealers for selling French and German " fraud- 
ulent or obvious imitations" of the plaintiff's designs. 
In cases of this sort it seems that there is no way of 
reaching the foreign manufacturers ; so redress is 
sought by prosecuting their English customers. What 
is really surprising in this matter is that the French, 
who, above all Europeans, are supposed to lead in 
decorative art, should filch their ideas from " perfidious 
Albion." The London Pottery Gazette says : 

The pirating of English designs of pottery and glass by foreign 
manufacturers has grown to such an extent that the evil requires 
now to be firmly dealt with, in order to prevent its further spread- 
ing. No sooner has an English maker spent his ingenuity, time 
and skill in originating a design or a process of decoration, than 
it is pounced upon by a German, French or Belgian manufactur- 
er, and pirated with a boldness and courage worthy of a better 
motive. Designers appear to be quite at a discount at many of 
the Continental works, especially when manufacturers can secure 
such a flow of English novelties, free of charge, from which to 
copy. English brains have been too much used in this way. 
* 

They are beginning in France to find that the system 
of centralizing the training of those who in a few years 
are to be the workers in the various branches of industrial 
art does not promise the best results. It tends, says a 
French critic, to lower the morale of the pupils by sub- 
jecting all to the same routine, suppressing individuality, • 
and reducing the designer and the worker to the level 
of machinery. What is wanted is not so many more 



hands trained to reproduce old designs, but so many 
more brains capable of inventing really new ones. The 
critic in question recommends a return to the old ap- 
prentice system, only under State patronage and super- 
vision. He thinks boys should be engaged in practical 
work under the actual conditions of their trade, but that 
they should also have the advantages of free admission to 
museums and lectures, where they may learn what their 
masters cannot teach them. 

* * 

" The Metropolis of the New World has reared no 
public statue to a woman," and the Cushman Monument 
Association, of which Miss Kate Sanborn is President 
and Mrs. Ingersoll Lockwood is Secretary, proposes to 
remedy this omission as soon as the public will show 
enough interest in the matter, by contributing the nec- 
essary funds, to enable them to do so. It is intended to 
erect a bronze statue, heroic size, of the famous tragic 
actress, " in some public park of New York City." Let 
us hope that some sculptor of reputation will be intrust- 
ed with the commission. Such graven images as dis- 
figure our city in public places are already far too 
many. Montezuma. 

THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



The " Fifth Annual Prize Fund Exhibition," now open 
at the American Art Galleries on Madison Square, is, 
with- possibly one exception, the best of the series of ex- 
hibitions of American works of art to which it belongs. 
There is but one work in sculpture worthy of mention, 
but that one is very good — a colossal figure of Resigna- 
tion for the tomb of the late ex-President Arthur. As 
it stands in the middle of the first gallery this impressive 
figure causes, perhaps, an anticipation of merit in the 
other contents of the rooms which is not quite borne out ; 
still, several of the paintings would be remarkable any- 
where, and, although there are a few bad ones, the 
average is fully equal to that of an exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design. The statue, which strikes 
one at once upon entrance is that of a handsome, largely 
moulded female figure clothed in long chiton, which fol- 
lows loosely the lines of the body and reaches to the 
ground. She is standing. One arm is laid on a draped 
sarcophagus, which in the marble will, it is to be presum- 
ed, rest on a substantial base. At present, the statue 
being in plaster, the sarcophagus is represented by a 
wooden construction over which a dark cloth has been 
thrown, and this bit of unintentional realism interferes 
seriously with the fine effect of the classic figure, which, 
by a simple and natural gesture, seems to be gravely 
calling attention to it. The author of this work, of the 
conception of which any of our sculptors might be proud, 
is Mr. E. Keyser. . 

Passing by a few portrait, busts, the first picture to 
catch the visitor's eye is Mr. J. C. Arter's " Making Hay 
— A View in Picardy." It contains a single figure of a 
young peasant girl in the well-known straw-stuffed sabots, 
faded blue apron and pink kerchief which once was red. 
She is raking hay, and, with the quiet landscape in which 
she is placed, is a good example of what the best French 
teachers can do for a well-disposed and fairly talented 
pupil. The modest tones of color, the intelligent draw- 
ing, the moderate action, the clever, but not too clever 
brush-work have all been taught Mr. Arter; there is 
nothing of his own here ; but it must be admitted that 
not everybody is capable of learning the lesson quite so 
well. " Afternoon at Beauteaux." by James. M. Barnsley, 
quite as decidedly belongs to the French landscape 
school as Mr. Arter's composition does to the French 
school of figure painting. It is a large painting and 
shows a deeply worn road, with patches of grass between 
and on each side of the cart tracks, leading to a few cot- 
tages which turn their dead walls and gable ends to the 
spectator. It is very well done, but shows no sign of in- 
dependent observation. Ralph Albert Blakelock's queer- 
ly named " America " is not lacking in independence. 
It is, too, a landscape in which, against a glow of sunset 
an old oak stands up in black silhouette from a rough 
copse that occupies the foreground. The drawing of 
trunk branches and foliage is good ; but the edges are 
too distinct, and the little indication given of branches 
projecting toward the spectator is not sufficient to de- 
tach even the principal object from the background. 

A very different picture from any of the above, one 
which has its faults and may be criticised severely from 
a high technical standpoint, but which has some excel- 
lent and unusual qualities which it pleases us better to 
point out, is George De Forest Brush's " The Moose 



